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The Beginning of Christianisation 
in Great Moravia 

Z. R. DITTRICH 


The main purpose of this article is to prove beyond reasonable 
doubt the existence of an Iroscotish mission among the Moravian 
Slavs at the turn of the 8 th and the gth century and to explain, though 
only hypothetically, its part in the history of Slavonic christianisation. 
Before we proceed to the discussion of this problem something must 
be said about the Iroscoti in general. On their way across the con¬ 
tinent these alert £ peregrinatores pro Dei amore’ reached Bavaria, 
which became an important centre of their missionary activities at the 
time when in Britain and western Europe a new period in the de¬ 
velopment of the mission had already begun. By accomplishing the 
conversion of the duchy of Bavaria in the 8 th century they pushed the 
frontiers of the ‘orbis Christianus’ to the immediate neighbourhood of 
the Slavs in the Danubian area. In the meantime the character of the 
Iroscoti was changed; originally Irishmen, most of them were now 
Germans who observed Irish monastic and missionary traditions. By 
then the name 'Iroscoti 5 had acquired a religious-typological mean¬ 
ing. From the first the paganism of the Slavs was a kind of challenge 
to them. St Columba the Younger had already planned a Slavonic 
mission, but it was not until 745 that this work really started. Under 
the leadership of the Irish abbot of St Peter’s monastery in Salzburg, 
St Virgilius (Feirgail ), 1 the future bishop of the city, the Bavarian 
Iroscoti converted the dynasty and the upper classes of the Carin- 
thian Slavs. The Slavonic duchy of Carinthia, politically dependent 
on Bavaria, became a field of regular missionary activities during the 
reign of Chotimir ( 749 - 769 ). Our source, the Conversio Bagoariorum et 
Carantanorum , mentions about thirty missionaries, mostly Germans 
and monks of St Peter’s monastery who were working there . 2 At least 
a number of them spoke a Slavonic idiom and were able to translate 
the prayers and the commonest formulas into the vernacular lan¬ 
guage of the neophytes, thus laying the foundations of Slavonic 
Christian terminology . 3 The Slavonic mission of the Iroscotish type 
started working in the second half of the 8 th century in other 

1 See Dom L. Gougaud, Christianity in Celtic Lands , London, 1932, pp. 151 ff. 

2 Monumenta Germania Historica. Scriptores. XI, pp. 5 ff. 

3 See I. Grafenauer, ‘Poglavje iz najstarsega slovenskega pismenstva’, Casopis za Slovenski 
jazik, knjizevnost in zgodovino 1931 , pp. 68-117 ( Karolinska kateheza ter izvor Brizinskih 
spomenikov in Cina nadb ispovedajgstiim sf, Ljubljana, 1936, pp. 10 ff.); A. V. Isachenko, 
‘Zaciatky vzdelanosti vo Vel'komoravskej ri§i’ (Jazykovedny sbornik, Bratislava, 1946/7, 
pp. 137-8 and 265-317). 
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CHRISTIANISATION IN GREAT MORAVIA 165 

Bavarian bishoprics along the ethnic borderline, for instance in 
Passau, while the missionaries from Salzburg preceded, as it seems, 
the army of Charlemagne in Pannonia. 

It was only a few years ago that scholars began seriously to con¬ 
sider the possibility of the existence of an Iroscotish mission among 
the Slavs north of the Danube. A new interpretation of a difficult 
sentence in the J^itu Konstantina Filosofa , XV, which we owe to I. 
Dujcev, made it possible to come forward with a tenable but some¬ 
what weak hypothesis. 4 In 1958 J. Cibulka followed with his masterly 
account of the Great Moravian church of Modra and his reflections 
on the first period of western Slavonic christianisation. 5 Almost at 
the same time, in 1959, J. Vasica 6 and the author of this article 7 
brought together the archaeological evidence and the testimony of 
the %itie into a single thesis. Now we are able to add the testimony of 
the other Old Church Slavonic legend, the %itie Mefodija , IX and X, 
as well as some minor points, so that the whole of the collected evi¬ 
dence may be regarded as a sufficient proof of the argument. It must 
be frankly admitted that with the exception of the archaeological 
material our arguments taken separately have only the validity of 
circumstantial evidence, but we must not forget that there is such a 
thing as cumulative corroboration which enforces the whole of our 
arguments far more than the simple sum of them all could do. 

Let us begin with the archaeological evidence. The first excavations 
at Modra (1911), carried out by J. Neveril, had already led to the 
discovery of the foundations of a stone church, built in a somewhat 
peculiar style. Because the excavation was not conducted thoroughly 
at that time the find did not get due attention. It was not before 1953 
and 1954 that a new and exhaustive investigation of the same place 
completed and corrected the former results. The church, as it had 
been built, consisted of a single nave (inner length 9 m., width 7 m.) 
and a rectangular presbytery (average inner length 4*40 m., width 
4 m.). Inside the nave the remains of four pillars have been found and 
also the vestiges of a T-shaped construction, probably a wall, which 
was situated between the nave and the apse, its longer arm (2*20 m.) 
reaching as far as a third of the latter. After a careful analysis and 
comparison the Czech art historian J. Cibulka has come to the con¬ 
clusion that the church at Modra belongs to the widespread group of 
Iroscotish ecclesiastical buildings and further that its architectonic 

4 ‘Un episodio dell’ attivit^ di Costantino Filosofo in Moravia’ ( Ricerche Slavistiche , 1954, 
pp. 90-6); cf. F. Repp, ‘Zur Erklarung von Kap. XV der Legende von Konstantin’ 
{Zeitschriftfiir Slavische Philologie, Heidelberg, 1957, pp. 114-18). 

5 ‘Velkomoravsbf kostel v Modre u Velehradu a za£&tky krest’anstvi na Morave’ 
(Monumenta archaeologies VII, Prague, 1958). 

6 Byzantinoslavica , Prague, 1959, pp. 96-8. 

7 In his report made to the church history section of the congress of Dutch historians, on 
16 May 1959, at The Hague, 
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proportions and even the measurements are about the same as those 
of the surviving churches at Glendalough and on the Isle of Egilsay. 8 
The T-shaped construction in front of the presbytery had to be 
interpreted as the crochangail , a dividing wall with the double function 
of separating the congregation from the altar and the communicants 
of both sexes from each other, a phenomenon previously unknown in 
the ecclesiastical buildings of Iroscotish type on the continent. The 
conclusions of J. Cibulka, surprising and incredible as they may seem, 
have met with some scepticism among the Czechoslovak archaeolo¬ 
gists, 9 but none of them has even tried to give another explanation of 
the relevant facts. Until now the church at Modra with its peculiar 
features has been the only monument of this kind discovered on the 
territory of Great Moravia. Among the other nine churches, built 
there in the same period and known to us, only those at Mikulcice 
(A) and at Stare Mesto (Na Valach) betray some elements of the 
Iroscotish style, but nevertheless they clearly differ from the church 
at Modra. 

The literary source, which will now be discussed, is generally 
acknowledged nowadays as being of Moravian origin, written before 
a.d. 882 and having an inestimable historical value. 10 In the fifteenth 
chapter of the %itie Konstantina Filosofa the author complains of the 
Latin and Frankish clergy in Moravia who obstructed the work of the 
Byzantine missionaries in 863 and the following years. After accusing 
the western priests of the ‘heresy of the three languages’ he passes to 
their other defects: they also taught that there were people with big 
heads living under the earth. 11 No doubt a very curious reproach, 
which has caused the greatest difficulties to learned commentators. 
A. Bruckner for instance thought this was a popular fairy tale, mis¬ 
understood by the rigid adherents of Byzantine orthodoxy. 12 I. 
DujCev approached this apparently unsolvable problem from another 
angle. Assuming a lost Greek original of the legend, he interprets the 
words no,o; seMJieio, 'viroKaraj rfjs yfjs not as under the ground, but 
in the sense of in the antipodes. This conception is corroborated by 
the words, qjiOBfinn BejierjiaBH, avhpamoi paKpoK€<f)a\oi y because 
this is how Greek tradition represented the inhabitants of the anti¬ 
podes. The disputed hypothesis of the Greek original of our source 

8 Op. cit., pp. 108 ff. 

9 Cf. J. Poulik, ‘The Latest Archaeological Discoveries from the Period of the Great 
Moravian Empire’ ( Historica , 1959, pp. 7-70). Cibulka’s theory was very sharply criticised 
by the official communist organ, Tvorba , 5 March 1959, pp. 237-8. 

10 P. Meyvaert, O.S.B. and P. Devos, S.J., ‘Trois enigmes de la “Legende Italique” 
resolues grace k un document inedit’ (Analecta Bollandiana, Brussels, 1955, pp. 374 ff.). 

11 . . . «He tokmo JKe ce e^imo rjiarojiaxoy, ho h tmoMoy 6eijiHHbio oyn/hxoy, rjiarojnome 
hko nofft seMJieio jkhboytl njiOB'fcipi BejierJiaBH» . . . (P. O. Lavrov, Materialy po istorii 
vozniknoveniya drevneyshey slavyanskoy pis'mennosti , Leningrad, 1930, p. 28). 

12 ‘Thesen zur Cyrillo-Methodianischen Frage’ ( Archiv fur Slavische Philologie , Berlin, 
1906, p. 212). 
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need not be discussed here; 13 it is sufficient to state that the author 
undoubtedly had a Greek mentality. The problem being so far 
cleared up we may conclude that the Byzantine missionaries under¬ 
stood the enigmatic doctrine of their western rivals as an antipodean 
doctrine. Anyhow, more than a century earlier St Boniface had 
accused the Irishman Virgilius of Salzburg to Pope Zacharias of 
propagating such ideas. The pope, whose words c quod alius mundus 
et alii homines sub terra sint seu sol et luna’ are the only certain 
evidence we have, also apparently considered this doctrine as anti¬ 
podean (he too was of Greek origin) and he condemned it as a 
heresy in 748. 14 In view of both these very significant facts we can 
only draw the conclusion that the peculiar ideas of the Irishman 
Virgilius at that time survived in Great Moravia, and were spread 
there by his disciples, which implies, according to Dujcev, the activity 
of the Iroscotish mission in that country. 

This solution however is not satisfactory because it confronts us 
with new problems. We should like to know what in reality was the 
doctrine of Virgilius, why, as it seems, he adhered to it so strongly 
that notwithstanding the papal condemnation his followers could 
propagate it for a long time after his death. And further: was it a per¬ 
sonal opinion, maybe an invention, of the learned bishop, or was it a 
common opinion of the Iroscoti? Dujcev and other scholars followed 
here the explanations of H. Lowe, who asserts that St Virgilius, a 
great scientist in his time, believed that the earth was round; after the 
condemnation of his modern ideas he ridiculed the obscurantism of 
his contemporaries displayed in the bizarre ‘Cosmography of 
Aethicus Ister’. 16 Lowe’s theory, however, has been in the meantime 
sharply criticised by the Dutch Celtologist A. M. E. Draak who has in 
fact shattered some of his fundamental presuppositions. 16 Considering 
the testimony of the %itie Konstantina Filosofa we may go one step 
further and ask whether it would not be a sheer absurdity to suppose 
that the revolutionary theories of an outstanding early-mediaeval 
scientist could survive among simple missionaries on a forgotten post 
in remote barbarian lands. Surely we must abandon such fruitless 
speculations and seek an acceptable explanation elsewhere. The doc¬ 
trine about another world, situated under the ground, is an old 

13 Cf. V. Pogorelov, ‘Formy grecheskikh slov v kirillo-mefodiyevskom perevode 
evangeliya’ ( Byzantinoslavica , 1929, pp. 1-28); ‘Na kakom yazyke byli napisany tak 
nazyvayemyya Pannonskiya zhitiya?’ {Ibid., 1932, pp. 13-21); P. A. Lavrov, Kyrylo ta 
Metodyy v davno-slovyarts'Jcomu pys'menstvi, Kiev, 1928, pp. 95 ff. 

14 MGH. Epistolae , III, p. 360. Cf. Th. Schieffer, Winfrid-Bonifatius und die Christliche 
Grundlegung Europas, Freiburg, 1954, pp. 248 ff. 

15 Ein literarischer Widersacher des Bonifatius. Virgil von Salzburg und die Kosmographie des 
Aethicus Ister , Mainz, 1951, pp. 30 ff. 

16 ‘Virgil of Salzburg versus “Aethicus Ister” ’ ( Dancwerc , aangeboden aan prof. Dr D. Th. 
Enklaar, Groningen, 1959, pp. 34-42); cf. A. M. E. Draak, Brandaan en Virgilius , Amster¬ 
dam, 1957 (Inaugural Lecture). 
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Celtic mythological conception which was adopted by Celtic 
Christianity; 17 we meet it in an adapted form for instance in the St 
Brendan legend. 18 It is a primitive belief in another world, an exact 
analogy of ours, where the dead live on awaiting Doomsday. This 
easily understandable, though not orthodox conception, formed the 
core of Christian eschatology, which the Iroscotish monks were 
propagating among the pagans and neophytes in Europe. Here we 
find an explanation of how St Boniface and after him the Byzantine 
missionaries in Moravia got their knowledge of it. The doctrine about 
the other world had an important psychological function, especially 
among the Old Slavs, who knew nothing of a localised underworld 
and lived in constant fear of ghosts, vampires, and zombies, and for 
whom this new idea must have been extraordinarily comforting. For 
this there is the testimony of the old Slavonic confessional prayer 
from the 8th century (Freis. I): I vueruiu da mi ie na zem zuete bensi 
iti se na on zuet, paki se uztati na zodni den. (The old German 
original: Ih gilaubu, daz ih fona desera uueralt gan seal in andara 
uueralt, inti avar daz ih ersten scol in tuomes tage). 19 It is very sig¬ 
nificant that this doctrine had already become unknown in the later 
Carolingian catechesis, a fact which also points to its Iroscotish 
origin. Due weight must therefore be given to the circumstance that 
the Byzantine missionaries heard of it in Moravia after a.d. 863 as a 
strong argument in favour of the thesis that the Iroscotish mission 
was also working there. We may add as an interesting detail that at 
the present time in the Czech language the hereafter is still called 
onen sv&t , the other world. 

When accused by the Bavarian bishops of teaching in their 
province, St Methodius answered that it belonged to St Peter. 20 If we 
assume that in the notorious process of 870 Pannonia was at stake, 
then the only sensible interpretation of these words is that Methodius 
was taking his stand on the rights of the Holy See. This seems 
probable, but there is still a fairly large number of historians who 
believe that Moravia was the subject of the dispute. In that case 
Methodius’s argument could have another meaning, namely that he 
rejected the Bavarian claims on the grounds that the Iroscotish monks 
were the first who converted the Moravian Slavs. This interpretation 
will undoubtedly be better understood if we consider a passage from 

17 T. F. O’Rahilly, Early Irish History and Mythology , Dublin, 1946, pp. 279 ff. 

18 Old Dutch translation of the legend De reis van Sinte Brandaan , eds. A. M. E. Draak 
and B. Aafjes, Amsterdam, 1948, p. 48. 

19 A. V. Isacenko, Jazyk a povod Frisinskych pamiatok, Bratislava, 1943, p. 18. 

20 «IIo ceMb ate CTapuH Bpari>, 3aBH^BJiHBHH p;o6poy h npoTHBbHHKb hcthhIj, Bb 3 flBHace 
cpbflije Bparoy MopaBbCKaro KopojiM Ha Hb cb Bbc^MH eiracKonti, hko Ha naraen ofijiacra 
ovHimm. Win. ace wTB^ma: H aab ame 6bixb B-fejifeb hko nama kcth, Kpoivrfe 6 uxt > 
xoflHJii. ho CBMTa.ro IleTpa KCTb» (Lavrov, op. cit., p. 74). 
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the ^itie Mefodija , X, 21 about the Moravian embassy to Rome which 
took place probably in the spring of the year 873 when the pope was 
asked to send Methodius as archbishop to the Moravians because 
their ancestors had become Christians through St Peter. If a Roman 
mission had converted the Moravians surely the author of the legend 
would have put it otherwise and used it as a paramount argument in 
his contestation of the German claims. As he did not do so no other 
likely interpretation seems to offer itself than that the prince of the 
apostles himself had converted the Moravians. Maybe the author 
wanted to create the impression that this was true, though nowadays 
no one can take such an assumption seriously. The embassy to the 
pope, the historicity of which cannot be questioned merely because 
we do not know how to understand the text, remains an unsolved 
riddle. 22 However it is different if we understand the christianisa- 
tion by St Peter as being carried out by the Iroscoti. The profound 
veneration they had for the prince of the apostles is generally 
known, 23 and, as has been said, St Peter’s monastery at Salzburg 
was the centre of the Iroscotish mission to the Slavs in the 8th cen¬ 
tury. It is in every respect plausible that the author of the Old Church 
Slavonic legend, without being able or inclined to mention the pre¬ 
cursors of the Byzantine mission, ascribed their work to their patron, 
at the same time patron of Rome. On the other hand this would also 
offer an explanation why St Peter as a saint has been given such a 
dominant place in the Old Church Slavonic sources. 24 It seems as if 
the apostles of the Slavs, in their conflict with the earlier Bavarian 
mission, came to exploit the veneration for St Peter, introduced by the 
Iroscoti, for their own purpose. Anyhow the passage, 'since our 
ancestors have in former times received baptism from St Peter’, 
seems only to make sense if interpreted as an indication of the Iro¬ 
scotish mission in Great Moravia as the converter of the nation. 

The note of protest from the Bavarian bishops to John IX of 900, 
for a long time underestimated by historians as a source because of 
its biased character, nevertheless includes a considerable amount of 
important information about church affairs in Great Moravia before 
the coming of Cyril and Methodius. Of considerable importance is 
the remark that the bishop of Passau, '. . . quando voluit et debuit, 
illuc nullo obstante intravit et synodalem cum suis et etiam ibi inven- 
tis conventum frequentavit . . .’ 25 Who were those foreign priests, 

21 «Hko h m>pBiiie otlijh Hama wn. CBMTaro IleTpa Kptmeimie nparajm, to ^am, 
naMT, MeeoflHra apxHeimcKona h oywreJiM)) (Lavrov, op. cit., p. 75). 

22 See J. Bujnoch, Zwischen Rom und Byzanz , Graz-Vienna-Cologne, 1958, p. 184. 

23 See the letter of St Golumba the Younger to Boniface IV (612-15), MGH. Epistolae , 
III, pp. 170 ff. ‘Nos enim . . . devincti sumus cathedrae Sancti Petri’, ibid., p. 176. 

24 Gf. D. Gerhardt, ‘Das Petrus-Bekenntnis in der Slavenmission’ ( Byzantion , Brussels, 
* 954 > PP- 533 - 44 )-. 

26 Codex diplomatics Bohemiae, ed. J. Friedrich, I, no. 30, p. 30. 
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working there, whom he met in Great Moravia? The Italians and the 
Greeks mentioned in the %itie Mefodija , V, were called to Moravia by 
Rostislav when he had come into conflict with the Franks and wanted 
to rid himself of the ecclesiastical dependence on the bishopric of 
Passau. It is not very likely that our information should refer to the 
episcopate of Hartwig (840-866), who was in later life in poor health, 
and it certainly cannot be assigned to a later period. It is highly 
probable that it refers to the first half of the 9th century when there 
still were friendly relations between Passau and Moravia. The priests 
who did not belong to the diocese of Passau, but, as appears from 
this passage, collaborated with the bishop, could in the circumstances 
only be Iroscoti. 

Finally there is a number of minor points, even if as arguments they 
are not of great significance. The other reproaches in the %itu 
Konstantina Filosofa , XV, which were aimed at an elaborate system of 
penances, the toleration of illicit marriages and offerings (libations) 
according to an ancient, that is, heathen custom, are not exclusively 
characteristic of the Iroscoti but agree fairly well with the facts we 
know about their missionary activity. Anyhow, they confirm the 
conclusions which have been drawn from the reproach in the legend 
which has already been referred to. Another point for consideration is 
ethnographical, namely the ancient Moravian use of cryptography by 
inverting and misspelling normal words according to definite rules. 
There are, as J. Baudis points out, Irish parallels to this use of 
cryptography. 26 Iroscotish characteristics can be observed in the first 
Czech hermits, St Ivan of Bohemia (9th century) 27 and St Prokop 
(< ob . c. 1053). Prokop’s miraculous staff, called cambutta in the sources, 
is a well-known characteristic of the equipment of Irish monks. 28 
That the route from Ireland to Moravia was fairly well known is 
shown by the fact that St Colman died a martyr on the frontier be¬ 
tween Austria and Moravia near Stockerau as late as 1017. 29 

It next falls to ask when and under what circumstances the Iro¬ 
scoti worked, and what the consequences were. The answer to this 
question, naturally only a hypothesis, will also have to explain the 
facets which Cibulka, until now the only scholar who has investigated 
the problem, did not elucidate satisfactorily: the strikingly pure 
Celtic character of the mission, the absolute silence of western sources 
about its existence, the solitary situation of the small church at Modra, 
which unlike the other Moravian churches so far discovered is not a 
castle-church in a large settlement. 

26 J. Baudis, ‘Pfispevky keltistovy’ (in M. Weingart, Slovansky sbornik . . . F. Pastrnkovi , 
Prague, 1923, pp. 176-7). 

27 Cf. J. Va§ica, Bedficha Bridela J?ivot sv. Ivana, Prague, 1936. 

28 Monachi Sazavensis continuatio Cosmae, MGH.SS ., IX, p. 152. 

29 Thietmari Merseburg episcopi Chronicon, VII, 54, MGH.SS ., Ill, p. 860. 
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In the 8th century Celtic Christianity and the Iroscotish mission 
had already begun to die out as a separate type in the body of the 
western church. Thereafter the Celtic elements in western Europe 
were suppressed, now in a peaceful manner, gradually and spon¬ 
taneously, now under coercion of the temporal and ecclesiastical 
authorities; the character of the church had come to be entirely 
framed on the model of Rome. Only in Ireland itself and in the latest 
mission in central Europe the assimilation had not made such rapid 
progress. Those who adhered to their ancient and dear traditions 
were still able to do so without coming into direct conflict with the 
universal church. As far as Bavaria is concerned, the comparatively 
independent position of the duchy and the long episcopate of St 
Virgilius (ob. 784) contributed considerably to the preservation of 
Iroscotish traditions until far into the second half of the 8th century. 
After the incorporation of Bavaria into the Frankish empire (788) it 
came to an end. In the empire of Charlemagne and under his eccle¬ 
siastical regime there was no longer room for the remnants of the Iro¬ 
scotish community. For those who did not want to accept the forced 
subjection to the monastic rule of St Benedict and the suppression of 
Celtic elements there had been from ancient times one way of escape: 
departure for regions still heathen, where a man could go his own 
way and need not defy the ecclesiastical authorities. Since the time of 
St Columba the Younger the Iroscoti had acquired the habit of 
moving beyond the borders of the Christian world, and we have 
every reason to assume that this happened again when in Bavaria the 
position of those true to tradition grew intolerable. The pure archaic 
characteristics of the Moravian mission" which can be deduced from 
the architecture of the small church at Modra and the information in 
the Ziti e Konstantina Filosofa , XV, and the silence in the western 
sources suggest that the Iroscoti concerned were unbending diehards, 
who left their former place of residence of their own free will and per¬ 
haps against the wish of their ecclesiastical authorities, probably in the 
last two decades of the 8th century. We cannot be sure whether they 
came from Kremsmunster or some other monastic community, but it 
may be safely assumed that they had worked among the Slavs before and 
had had contact with Moravia, perhaps by way of trade. 30 However, 
that they had come of their own accord and not on the invitation of 
the ruler, and for a long time had been allowed to live in his territory 
as tolerated foreigners only may be deduced from the fact that their 
stone church at Modra, built after several years of missionary 
activity and with the support of the authorities, had been erected in a 
lonely place 4 km. away from the large settlement of Stare Mesto. 
The question of how the mission was able to maintain its position at 
30 Cf. Cibulka, op. cit pp. 235 ff. 
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first without the support of the authorities and in a completely 
heathen environment is not difficult to answer. In contrast to the 
missions of a later type, as for instance the Frankish, Italian and 
Byzantine, the Iroscoti were eminently qualified by means of their 
disposition to carry out christianisation, even under the most difficult 
circumstances. Living in small communities, cellae , these hardy 
ascetics managed to provide themselves with the barest necessaries 
of life by manual labour, while their knowledge of agriculture, 
medicine and handicrafts (the manufacture of weapons) prepared 
the way for the conversion of the heathen population. 31 Since, after 
holding services in the open air and in a wooden church for some 
years, they could afford to build a stone church, it is clear that their 
preaching was attended with a lasting success, at any rate in the 
surroundings of Modra. On the other hand the question to what 
extent the Iroscoti influenced a larger area can only be answered with 
many reservations. In the first place, we do not know whether the 
Iroscoti lived at other places in Moravia besides Modra. This may be 
a possibility, but the fact that the principal centres of that time have 
been searched without revealing a positive trace of their existence, 
warns us to exercise reserve in this matter. Another difficulty arises 
from the impossibility of distinguishing clearly the Iroscotish and 
Frankish missions. The latter, of Bavarian origin, were imbued with 
Iroscotish traditions and only in particular cases such as the doctrine 
of the other world does a clear distinction between the Iroscoti and 
their successors become apparent. The archaeological material can¬ 
not solve this question. It is true, finds such as in grave no. 100 at 
Mikulcice (the figure of an orant engraved on the end of a belt) betray 
an Iroscotish influence, but they do not reveal anything about the 
way in which it had spread. 32 Generally speaking the quantitative 
part of the Iroscoti in the christianisation of Moravia should not be 
overestimated. Without the ruler’s support, at any rate in the first 
phase of their work, and being chiefly orientated towards the free 
farming population of their immediate surroundings, the monks, 
whose number was definitely small, could do hardly more than lay 
the first foundations of the christianisation of the population. We 
have to look upon them as the last offshoot of a large monastic move¬ 
ment, which belonged already to the past when the church at Modra 
was built about 800. Their obviously isolated cella at Modra could 
recruit its new members neither from distant Ireland nor from near¬ 
by Bavaria and the newly converted Slavs were not yet ready to supply 
it with devoted novices, partly because of its peculiar character. 

31 Cf. R. Bauerreis, ‘Irische Friihmissionare in Sudbayern’ ( Wissensch. Festgabe zum 
zwolfhundertjahrigen Jubilaum des H. Corbinian , Munich, 1924, pp. 48 fF.). 

32 J. Poulik, ‘V^sledky v^zkumu na velkomoravskem hradiSti “Valy” u Mikulfrc 1 
(.Pamdtky archeologickt , 1957, p. 312). 
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It is possible that there were exceptions in this respect. Neverthe¬ 
less it must be assumed that the Iroscoti had already died out at 
Modra in the first half of the gth century and that their church 
afterwards served as a common parish church. It seems that the 
apostles of the Slavs did not get the information about the Iroscoti in 
the Zitie Filosofa , XV directly, but only from the faithful, otherwise 
some of their criticisms would have been formulated more precisely. 
Also, surely, if the Iroscoti had still been there at that time, they 
would have been mentioned as a separate group in the £itie Mefodija , 
V, among the missions listed there. 

On the other hand one should not belittle the pioneering work of 
the Iroscoti, who were followed to Moravia at the beginning of the 
gth century by the Frankish mission from Passau. With the missionary 
activity of that time, as always, the first step, opening relations with 
the population and converting some of them, was the most difficult 
one. The distrust of the foreign religion and its priests was certainly 
great in the traditional Slavonic society of that time, partly based, 
as it still was, on kinship. 

That fact that the first representatives of Christianity in Moravia 
were defenceless monks who spread the new creed without any 
political implications has been a matter of great significance for the 
development of christianisation. The dynasty might have been con¬ 
verted under the influence of the imposing Carolingian expansion in 
the Danubian area and through the Frankish clergy, but without the 
preparatory work of the Iroscoti it certainly would have been more 
difficult. Directly or indirectly this work had lasting results, on which 
future missions, western as well as Byzantine, would be based. The 
latter, which, as is nowadays believed, had its centre at Stare Mesto, 33 
near Modra, in spite of theological and pastoral objections to the 
Iroscoti, in many ways concurred in their work—by borrowing a 
great number of West Slavonic church terms for the Old Church 
Slavonic vocabulary, by following to a certain extent their forms of 
confession and penance and by adopting their emphatic veneration 
for St Peter. 

33 J. Eisner, ‘Arkheologiya o mestozhiterstve sv. Mefodiya’ (Serta kazaroviana , I, Sofia, 
I 95 0 > PP- 107-10). 
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